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| REPLY TO 
swwect: Message From The Judge Advocate General 


| to: All Judge Advocates 


| 1. From the inception of our Department it has been our policy to em- 
phasize the role of the Judge Advocate as a counselor to the Commander 
on an "across the board" basis. With today's stress on the necessity 
for technical advances for future survival there is an occasional tend- 
ency to rely on a mechanical and compartmental approach to a problem, 
L by depending on the staff specialist to be the sole source of guidance 
for matters arising in his field. In brief, the basic fact that all 
good ideas come from the alert and inquiring mind is often forgotten. 


2. The Judge Advocate who is trained to discover and isolate precise 
issues in complex factual situations can assist his commander and 
fellow staff members by bringing to many such difficult areas a 

‘ wholesome, tactful and constructive attitude of helpful assistance. 
I have long been aware and proud of the way in which you have uti- 
lized the depth of your professional ability in this manner. It is 
appropriate however that all of us be reminded from time to time 
that the nature of our profession and training equips us to serve in 
many fields which cannot be classified as purely ‘legal’. 


3. Therefore I urge you to assist your commander and staff to the 

} full extent of your abilities in the solution of all command problems. 

K In this way you will not only be enhancing your value to your organiza- 
tion but serving the best interests of the Air Force -- our primary goal. 


ALBERT M. KUHFELD 

Major General, USAF 

The Judge Advocate General 
United States Air Force 






THE MENTAL PATIENT AND GOVERNMENT LIABILITY 


By Colonel Thomas R. Taggart 
Hq USAF 


In the civilian community, the magnitude of the many-sided prob- 
lem of dealing with the mentally ill is demonstrated by the fact that 
more than half of the hospital beds in the United States are occupied 
by mental patients. There are currently some quarter of a million 
persons in the United States committed to mental institutions 
annually .t 


In addition to the scientific and medical aspects of the prob- 
lem, the civilian bar is disturbed by the difficult legal questions 
involved in the diagnosis, commitment, treatment and discharge of 
mental cases. The American Bar Association for some years has been 
concerned with tne problem. There has been active in that organiza- 
tion a standing "Committee on the Rights of the Mentally Ill." In 
1956 a related organization, the American Bar Foundation, undertook 
an extensive project to examine the legal problems of the mentally 
ill. The results of this study, to be published under the title, 
"Rights of the Mentally I11", comprise a most complete and exhaustive 
treatment of the problem. Further study is presently being con- 
ducted by the American Bar Foundation under a grant from the 
National Institute of Mental Health. When the report of the Foun- 
dation is finally issued, students of this subject should avail them- 
selves of this splendid source of information. 


In the military service, we do not have as great a number of 
cases in the area of mental illness as does the civilian community. 
However, each time a case arises in the military service, it is 
likely to be unique, and we find ourselves sailing uncharted seas 
in attempting to find a precedent for a particular problem: A dis- 
cussion of a few of the more interesting questions is in order. 


The decisions by the Supreme Court in January of 1960 
(Guagliardo et al., 80 Sup. Ct. 305) which stripped the overseas 
military commander of court-martial power over civilian dependents 
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and employees is well known to all military lawyers. It extended host 
country criminal jurisdiction, exerted an impact on foreign discipli- 
nary problems, and may prompt remedial legislation. A residual ques- 
tion growing out of the away-from-home civilian's newly ordained immu- 
nity concerns the right of the overseas commander to forcibly place a 
civilian dependent or employee in a closed ward for observation and 
treatment, or transport him involuntarily back to the United States. 
This is an adjunct of two problems somewhat larger in scope: United 
States liability for self-inflicted injuries suffered by a mental 
patient in a military hospital, and for injuries or death occasioned 
by premature release. These will be discussed in the order mentioned. 


Prior to Guagliardo, and under circumstances where the military 
commander had court-martial jurisdiction, it would seem that the 
commander had an inherent right to exercise all necessary control; to 
include, where necessary, the authority to commit involuntarily the 
mentally ill civilian for observation, treatment, and return to the 
Zone of Interior.© Under the current concept of law, however, 
civilians accompanying military forces in foreign countries are 
equated to any other American civilians in those areas. They are 
provided with a visa and passport and thus have the same status with 
respect to the local sovereign government. 


In considering the problem of psychotics and the amount of con- 
trol to be exercised, the commander is faced with a problem similar 
to that which he faces when considering a violation of law by those 
individuals. In some overseas areas, the local commander is under- 
standably reluctant to refer a civilian who has a mental disorder 
to the local authorities. Our military forces are often deployed 
in countries where treatment of mental illness is considered to be 
somewhat primitive. Viewing the standards in our own civilian 
mental hospitals not so many years ago, the conditions in some 
foreign localities are not surprising. 


In addition to the health factors of the individual himself, 
the commander may be confronted with a security problem. This type 
of situation is represented by the mentally ill civilian who does 
highly sensitive work for the military. Consider the hypothetical 
case of an electronics specialist who possesses an extensive amount 
of classified information. When a civilian employee in this category 





Even before the cited Supreme Court decision however, The Judge 
Advocate General of the Army had ruled in March 1958, that the 
overseas commander had no right to commit involuntarily a civilian 
for observation and treatment or to order his removal forcibly to 
the United States (JAGW 1958/1743). 





develops a mental illness, his referral to a local authority for ob- 
servation or treatment might well be considered as compromising the 
national interests. If our hypothetical engineer is involuntarily 
returned to the Zone of the Interior under these circumstances, the 
commander finds himself in a position of having compromised the 
employee's personal rights. Although he may decide this action is 
necessary in the national interest, he acts at his own peril. His 
actions may subsequently be condoned, but he has no ready defense 

in the event he is challenged in a court for his decision to act 

in this manner. 


Another situation illustrating the dilemma of the commander 
involved the wife of an enlisted member of the United States Security 
Forces in Japan. She was apprehended setting fire to a number of 
buildings in Japan, where arson is an extremely serious offense. 

The commander authorized the commitment of this woman for observa- 
tion and treatment in a closed ward of the military hospital. His 
alternative would have been to have her taken into custody by the 
Japanese authorities. Based on what was at that time understood 

as the law, the commander's decision was considered to be the cor- 
rect one under the circumstances. It should be stated that although 
his resolution of the matter would be technically wrong under present 
law he could hardly be subject to censure particularly since the 
Japanese were aware of, and condoned his action. 


At the present time, in line with the Supreme Court decisions, 
the overseas commander is considered to have no authority to commit 
a civilian member of his command involuntarily for observation and 
treatment. It is possible, however, that he can effect such 
commitment and that no recourse will be taken against him if, for 
example, the civilian is considered to be a danger to himself or 
to others. In such event, a common-law right to act may exist, but 
this right is questionable in the overseas area and should not be 
relied upon except in the case of extreme emergency, since the 
burden of showing the danger to the patient would doubtless lie 
with the commander. As to the transportation back to the United 
States, this also cannot be accomplished involuntarily. The same 
problem as exists in the case of commitment for observation and 
treatment would apply in a case of transportation, and action for 
false imprisonment might be the penalty for his too-zealous step 
in this area. 


The problem of involuntary commitment is not limited, however, 
to the hospital commander in the overseas area. A dependent of a 
military member whose mental illness is first manifested while 
receiving treatment from a military medical facility poses a prob- 
lem to the military authorities at any geographical location. What 
is to be done with such a person? 
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On military reservations in the area around Washington, D. C., 
the solution is readily available. By Federal statute, summary com- 
mitment of persons of unsound mind found on Federal reservations in 
the city of Alexandria, the counties of Arlington and Fairfax in 
Virginia and the counties of Prince Georges, and Montgomery in 
Maryland, is authorized. A simple effective procedure has been set 
up whereby such persons are placed in Saint Elizabeth's Hospital for 
temporary observation and treatment. 


But in other areas the situation varies with the laws of the 
particular jurisdiction. It is highly recommended that the staff 
judge advocate of each base familiarize himself with the local laws 
relating to commitment of the mentally ill. When a "situation" 
arises in this field, expeditious action will usually be required. 
This is an area where doing ones "homework" may pay sizeable divi- 
dends. An additional suggestion is offered in this connection. A 
liaison with the local official charged with the responsibility for 
temporary commitments of the mentally unsound may bring to light 
local operating procedures which can be followed to the mutual 
advantage of all concerned. 


The second question concerns the circumstances under which the 
United States may be held liable for self-inflicted injuries suffered 
by a mental patient in a military hospital. Under the Federal Tort 
Claims Act,* Congress authorized suit against the United States to 
recover damages for negligent acts of its officers and employees 
acting in the scope of their employment. Such recovery is based 
upon the law of the State where the incident occurs and the Govern- 
ment is liable to the victim the same as a private person would be 
liable under the same circumstances. In general, in the civilian 
community malpractice gives rise to an action for damages against 
negligent physicians or hospitals. Where the doctors are officers 
of the United States and where the hospitals are Government facilities, 
the Federal Tort Claims Act authorizes a right of action for mal- 
practice to the victim.> There are certain exceptions to the appli- 
cation of this relief which are important, one being that service 


3Public Law 346, 81st Congress. 


tog U.S.C. 2671, et seq. 
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personne1® and Civil Service employees! cannot recover under the Fed- 
eral Tort Claims Act for injury sustained while on duty. Medical 
treatment being a duty, no recovery under the Federal Tort Claims Act 
is allowed for injury sustained by service personnel. However, as 
to any maltreatment of a civilian dependent, recovery is possible. 


In a recent case where a veteran was admitted to a Veterans 
Administration facility for mental treatment, the admitting diagnosis 
was that the patient was a schizoid who was dangerous to himself and 
to others. The admitting doctor directed full-time observation since 
he determined the patient had suicidal tendencies. Subsequently, the 
patient was left unattended and jumped from a sixth story window to 
his death. The court held that with exercise of reasonable care the 
jump should have been anticipated and that the fact that he was 
unattended and alone for even the shortest period of time is enough 
to establish lack of due care and liability for his death. Contrib- 
utory negligence on the part of the deceased was not possible due to 
his mental condition. A judgment for $10,000 was awarded to the next 
of kin. It has been uniformly held that a greater degree of care is 
due a mental patient than to an ordinary individual. In determining 
what constitutes ordinary care, the condition of tne patient must be 
taken into consideration and in the case of a mental patient, the 
care must be reasonably adapted and proportioned to the patient's 
known suicidal, homocidal or other like destructive tendencies .? 


Some instances where liability has been imposed in connection 
with injury to or by mental patients are: 


— vy. United States, 340 U.S. 135; 71 Sup. Ct. 153; 95 L. Ed. 152 


(1950). 


TRederal Employees Compensation Act, 5 U.S.C. 757(b) ils the sole 
remedy for injuries incurred in connection with civil service duties. 


Os eearapn v. United States, 77 F. Supp. aff. 340 U.S. 135; 71 Sup. 
Ct. 153; 95 Ls HM. 152. 


Amited States v. Gray, 199 F. 2d 239 (10 CCA, 1952); Matteson v. 
United States, Oho F. 2d 517. 


Wy comprehensive summary of ceses on this subject appears in an 
article entitled "Hospital Tort Liability", by B. Joan Holdridge in 
Cleveland-Marshall Law Review, September 1959. 








1. Those inclined toward suicide. 
2. Hot water bottle burns to narcotic patient. 


3. Expectant mother became deranged and jumped 
out of window. 


4. Failure to keep watch over patient. 


5- Allowing mental patient to escape and 
injured as a result. 


6. Patient stabbed by other patient not watched. 


7. Patient's throat cut by razor wielded by another 
patient who then ran away and was injured in 
getting out of a window. Recovery to both. 


As to the liability of the doctor or the corpsman, it is always 
possible, of course, that they might be sued in their personal capacity. 
However, although there are some reasons why it might be advantageous 
to a claimant to sue the doctor or nurse personally, in the majority 
of cases the plaintiff would prefer to sue the Government. In any 
event, a judgment against the Government bars recovery against the 
individual for any claim arising out of the same subject matter. 1 
One of the excluded areas under the Federal Tort Claims Act is the 
occasion where the injury results from a discretionary act of the 
officer or employee sought to be charged with negligence. Since the 
release of a mental patient is a discretionary act, it would be 
difficult to conceive of any possible liability against the United 
States under these circumstances. This does not mean, however, 
that the individual himself, or the next of kin in the case of a 
deceased patient, will not bring suit. There are in the files of 
the Litigation Division of The Judge Advocate General's Office, Air 
Force, at least two actions which have been instituted against the 
United States under such circumstances. In one case a young 
Judge Advocate officer was in an Air Force hospital with a mental 
illness. He was melancholy and depressed. However, he was released 
from the hospital and shortly thereafter was found dead beside 
railroad tracks, under circumstances indicating suicide. The par- 
ents brought suit on the theory that the medical personnel were 
negligent in authorizing his release. In an unreported decision, 
the court held inter alia the release was a discretionary act and 
no recovery was allowed. 





llvederal Tort Claims Act, § 2676. 





In another case, an Air Force officer who had been under obser- 
vation in an Air Force hospital as a mental patient, was released. 
He went directly to the Nurse's Quarters of a nearby hospital and 
demanded that one of the nurses, whom he had been courting, marry 
him. She refused. He pulled out a pistol and shot her and then 
turned the gun on detectives who were guarding the place, killing 
them. Three murders were followed by his self-destruction. Suit 
under the Federal Tort Claims Act was instituted against the United 
States by the nurse's mother but no recovery was allowed on the 
ground that the doctor's action in releasing the Captain was a 
discretionary’ act.12 


In a case involving a veteran patient, the patient was allowed 
to go to his home under Veterans Administration hospital regulations 
authorizing trial releases. While home, the patient stole an 
automobile and driving recklessly, ran into and injured a third 
person. The court held the Government was not at fault since the 
release was within the discretion of the Hospital Manager .13 


In another case, where a wife sought to recover for the death 
of her husband on the grounds the Veterans Administration doctors 
were negligent in releasing a patient with homocidal tendencies, it 
was held that the Government was not liable. The evidence showed 
that the manager of the facility and psychiatrists acted in accord 
with Veterans Administration regulations.1 


It may be observed from the foregoing that the mental patient 
from the time of incarceration to eventual release is a continuing 
legal as well as medical problem deserving the careful attention 
of all Judge Advocates in rendering advice to Overseas Theatre, 
Base, and Hospital Commanders. 


12 
Mrs. Cordie Ola Fair et al. v. United States, 234 F. 2d 288. 


13 


Smart v. United States, 207 Fed. 841, 10 CCA 1953. 
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Kendrick v. United States, 82 F. Supp. 430, NDALA 1949. 








LEGISLATIVE POWER TO DENY 
CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES THE RIGHT TO RESIGN AT WILL 


By Major Denis A. Cooper 
Hq USAF 


I. Introduction 


Today many thousands of civilian employees are serving with our 
armed forces at numerous military bases throughout the world. The 
effectiveness of these bases depends in many instances on the spe- 
cialized knowledge and skill of these employees, and to many is 
entrusted the very security of the nation. This fact has been rec- 
ognized by our courts, as witness Judge Burger's statement in 
United States v. McElroy! that 

",...a Civilian electronics expert or chemical 
engineer may be more essential than some generals, 
where the function of the base is the maintenance 
of aircraft and readying atomic arms and ICB's.” 

The military establishment, however, is not alone in the utili- 
zation of essential civilians. Other government agencies, too, 
employ them in positions of high responsibility affecting both the 
national defense and the well being of the civilian community. For 
instance, the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 contemplates the assump- 
tion by the Federal Aviation Agency of the entire system of air 
traffic control, aeronautical communications and aids to air naviga- 
tion required for the support of military and essential civilian air 
operations within the United States and overseas. That agency is 
also endeavoring to prepare and insure post-attack capability, if 
war should come, for support of both of these types of air operation. 
The availability or non-availability of civilian personnel to ful- 
fill these functions could, and probably will have, a major impact 





The author is a graduate of George Washington University Law 
School and a member of the District of Columbia Bar and the 
Commonwealth of Virginia Bar. 
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upon the effectiveness of our defenses everywhere. In time of war, 
when other elements of the civilian population may be evacuated or 
sent to shelter, the availability and immediate responsiveness of 
certain essential civilians may determine the very survival of the 
United States as a nation. 


This is not mere phraseology. General C. E. LeMay, Vice Chief 
of Staff, United States Air Force, in his testimony at the Senate 
Hearings on the Federal Aviation Act of 1958, when speaking of the 
necessity of ensuring uninterrupted availability of civilian per- 
sonnel of the Federal Aviation Agency, said: 


"Military operations cannot go on without these 
people being present for duty. And we must set 
up a guarantee that they will be present for 
Oty...” 


The most forcible demonstration of the necessity for availability 
and responsiveness of essential civilian personnel to the national 
defense requirements is contained in the following hypothetical 
question and answer of Under Secretary of the Air Force Malcolm A. 
McIntire in his testimony in the hearings on the Federal Aviation 
Act: 

"...if, at this very moment, we were to receive | 
warning of an approaching enemy force of bombers, 
how sure would we be that our interceptor air- | 
craft, missiles, and other defensive firepower 
would be directed at enemy aircraft rather than 
civil airlines, other civil aircraft and our own 
defending military aircraft? The answer to this, 
in very large measure, would depend on whether 
air traffic controllers stay on the job." 


Recognizing the essentiality of having an adequately trained civilian 
force-in-being, which can be relied upon to stay on the job and re- 
spond effectively to vital wartime requirements without interruption, 
the Congress wrote into the Federal Aviation Act of 1958 a provision 
directing the Administrator of the Federal Aviation Agency to study 
this problem and to make appropriate recommendations with regard 
thereto. 
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II. Problem and Solution 


The necessity of securing the uninterrupted and continuous serv- 
ices of essential civilian personnel of the government is, thus, a 
serious one. It weighs heavily on the minds of those responsible 
for emergency planning, and the solutions considered are manifold. 
Yet it appears, notwithstanding our national]. reluctance to impose 
restrictions and limitations upon our citizens, that the only 
realistic approach to the problem is through legislation designed 
to insure continued performance in an emergency by way of with- 
drawing the right of essential civilian employees to resign or 
quit at will, and to subject violators of such law to criminal 
penalities. 


This, of course, brings us to a consideration of the constitu- 
tional aspects of such legislation. 


III. Constitutionality of Anti-Job Quitting Legislation 


In examining the constitutionality of such legislation, the 
analysis must proceed from the firmly established principle that the 
powers which the government may exercise are only those specifically 
enumerated in the Constitution, and such implied powers as are nec- 
essary and proper to carry into effect the enumerated powers, and 
further, that the Constitution contains certain definite prohibitions 
in violation of which the government may not act. Thus, the questions 
presented are: first, whether the Constitution contains provisions 
prohibiting such legislation; and, second, whether it contains pro- 
visions specifically or impliedly authorizing it. Let us discuss 
the prohibitive provisions first. 


a. Prohibitive Provisions 


The only constitutional provision which might be regarded 
as prohibitive of the legislation herein under discussion is Section l 
of the Thirteenth Amendment which provides that: 


"Neither slavery nor involuntary servitude, except 

as e punishment for crime whereof the party shall 

have been duly convicted, shall exist within the 

United States, or any place subject to their 
jurisdiction." 

Looking at the conditions existing at the time the Thirteent 
Amendment was adopted, we note that a system of service called "pe - 
onage" existed in parts of the country. Although not a slave, fo1 
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he peon was a freeman with political as well as civil rights, the 











master and servant relationship degenerated in time into a system 
of compulsory service or labor for repayment of debts. Thus the 
Thirteenth Amendment was born. Its intention was to abolish the 
system, to destroy the right to hold to service in payment of a 
debt, and to outlaw compulsory 


"service or labor for the purpose of paying or 
liquidating an indebtedness due from the laborer 
or employee to the employer, when such employee 
desires to leave or quit the employment before 
the ‘debt is paid off."2 


While the original intent of the Amendment was to strike at 
the prevailing state of affairs, recent and more enlightened inter- 
pretation gave it today's broader meaning, namely, that the right 
of any worker to leave his employment at will, or for no reason at | 
all, is protected and that that right is inviolate.3 Nevertheless, 
broad as its meaning may be today, the Amendment may still not be 
extended to cover such cases as have always been treated as excep- 
tional, and with regard to which there continues to exist 





"the power of the legislature to make unlawful, and 
punish criminally, » abandonment by an employee of 
his post of labor." 


To illustrate this latter category, one may cite appropriately 

Robertson v. Baldwin, ? a case involving a United States statute, in 

force in this country before and after the Thirteenth Amendment was 

adopted. That statute provided for punishment of imprisonment for 

desertion, or absence without leave, of a seaman from a privately 

owned vessel. Robertson v. Baldwin upheld that statute after enact- . 
ment of the Thirteenth Amendment, as not affected by the latter's 
provision against involuntary servitude, and this decision is still 

cited as authority for the constitutionality of involuntary services 

which may be imposed in the general public interest. 





2 
Peonage Cases, 136 F. 707 (D.C.E.D. Ark. 1905); Pierce v. United 
States, 146 F. 2d 84 (5th Cir. 1944). 


5United States v. Petrillo, 68 F. Supp. 845, 849 (D.C. I11. 1946). 
‘onyatt v. United States, 197 U.S. 207, 25 Sup. Ct. 429. 


2165 U.S. 275, 17 Sup. Ct. 326, 41 L. Ed. 715 (1897). 
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This theory of constitutionality of involuntary labor in the 
public interest was neither new or novel then, nor is it today. 
While none will dispute the general proposition of the right of 
everyone to choose his employer, and to determine the times and 
conditions of service, or his right to abandon such service "peace- 
ably and decently", it does not follow that one has the absolute 
right to abandon a service which he has undertaken, without regard 
to time and conditions. It is absurd to say that one may do as he 
will without respect to the rights of others. A federal court in 
Wisconsin recognized this as far back as 1894 saying in Farmers’ 
Loan and Trust Co. v. Northern Pacific Railroad Ga, ,! that 


",..One has not the right arbitrarily to quit service 
without regard to the necessities of that service. His 
right of abandonment is limited by the assumption of 
that service, and the conditions and exigencies attach- 
ing thereto. It would be monstrous if a surgeon.... 
could lawfully abandon an operation partially performed, 
leaving his knife in the bleeding body of his patient... 


It cannot be conceded that an individual has the legal 
right to abandon service whenever he may please. His 
right to leave is dependent upon duty, and his duty is 
dictated and measured by the exigency of the occasion. 
Ordinarily, the abandonment of service by an individual 
is accompanied with so little of inconvenience, and with 
such slight resulting loss, that it is a matter of but 
little moment when or how he may quit the service. But, 
for all that, the principle remains, recognized by every 


just mind, that the quitting must be timely and decent 

in view of existing conditions..." (Emphasis supplied ) 

This concept that individuals who accept employment in enter- 
prises affected with a public interest must yield to the public 
welfare was recognized in Clyatt v. United States, (footnote 4) 


where the Supreme Court of the United States implied that there are 
cases wherein the legislature has the power to criminally punish 





6 
In re Higgins, 27 F. 443, 445 (C.C. Tex. 1886). 


7 

60 F. 803, 812-813 (C.C.E.D. Wis. 1894), reversed sub nom. 

Arthur v. Oakes, 63 F. 310 (7th Cir. 1894). The same reasoning 

is forcefully stated in Toledo, A.A. & N.M. Ry. Co. v. Pennsylvania 
Co., 54 F. 746 (C.C. Ohio, I oe Te oe 
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abandonment by an employee of his post of labor and, in Arthur v. 
Oakes,©° where it was held, that where the cessation of work by em- 
ployees of a railroad corporation, without previous notice, will 


have an injurious effect, and for a time inconvenience the public, 
this evil may 


"be met and remedied by legislation...so far as 
necessary adequately to guard the rights of the 
public as involved in the existence, maintenance, 
and safe management of public highways." 


As recently as 1944, the Supreme Court of the United States ex- 
pressed the same thought, acknowledging that 


"forced labor in some special circumstances may be 
consistent with the general basic system of free 
labor", 


citing as an example "work on highways which society may compel ."? 
In so holding the Court confirmed the view earlier expressed by 
Mr. Justice Harlan in Robertson v. Baldwin, supra, that 


"Involuntary service rendered for the public 
pursuant as well to the requirements of a statute 
as to a previous voluntary engagement, is not, in 
any legal sense, either slavery or involuntary 
servitude." (Emphasis supplied) 


8 

Footnote 7, supra. Although this case reversed Farmers' Loan 
and Trust Co. v. Northern Pacific Railroad Co., footnote 7, 
supra, it did so solely because there was no legislation 
authorizing the lower court's injunction against job-quitting 
railroad employees. 


"aan v. Williams, 322 U.S. 4, 17, 64 Sup. Ct. 792, 88 L. Ed. 
T095, 1103-1104 (1944), citing Butler v. Perry, 240 U.S. 328, 
36 Sup. Ct. 258, 60 L. Ed. 672 T1916). "...there are other 
forms of personal service than purely military which may be 
required by government of its citizens." United States v. 


Copeland, 126 F. Supp. 734, 737 (D.C. Conn. 1954). 








The law books abound with examples of compulsory public service 
which, in each instance, has been attacked but upheld as constitutional 
notwithstanding the Thirteenth Amendment.10 Nor was that Amendment 
ever regarded as an impediment to the enforcement of such civilian 
service as imposed, for instance, by the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, the theory being that the government has the right 
to exact, by law, public service from all, because 


"if it aids in our preparedness, civilian service is 
not open to challenge as involuntary servitude."11l 


Thus, under prior similar statutes, such work as soil conservation, 
forestry, tree planting, construction of fire towers, improvement 

of fire roads and similar work were held to be forms of personal 
service which may be required by the government of its citizens. It 
is to be noted in this connection, that many of the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act cases so holding were decided in time 
of peace, and entailed peace-time service, when no shortage of 

labor or release of men for the fighting front was involved. Further- 
more, the defendant in each such case was not faced with a "fight-or- 
work" alternative but with a "work-or-go-to-jail" alternative and, 
yet, such compulsory work was each time held constitutional. Those 
who fail to understand the logic behind these decisions may find 
enlightment in the following dictum of the Seventh Circuit: 


"In our ardor to preserve individual civil rights 
pursuant to the mandate of the Constitution, we 

are prone to lose sight of the duties which every 
citizen owes his nation and his government under 

that document. The war power, which is reserved to 
Congress, encompasses authority to conscript man- 
power to defend the nation during a national 
emergency...Since it cannot be successfully argued 
that Congress lacks power to require military service 


of all, it has the lesser power to require...civilian 


work calculated to strengthen the nation in times of 
emergency." (Emphasis supplied )l2 





10 
See Akers v. Handley, 149 N.E. 2d 698 (Sup. Ct. Ind. 1958), and 


cases there cited. 


Ee 
United States v. Hoepker, 223 F. 2d 921, 923 (7th Cir. 1955), 
certiorari denied 350 U.S. 841, 76 Sup. Ct. 81, 100 L. Eds: 750 


(1955). 


2 
United States v. Hoepker, footnote ll, supra. 








Thus, though the Thirteenth Amendment abolished slavery and 
involuntary servitude, it was never intended to limit the powers of 
Congress nor its right to exact public service from all when nec- 
essary to meet the public need, Congress being the sole judge of 
the necessity and extent thereof .13 Hence, it is not involuntary 
servitude to be compelled to perform civilian work contributing to 
the national defense. If it is constitutional to require of a 
citizen that he give his life in the interest of the national 
defense, there can be no constitutional challenge of the validity 
of an act of Congress which requires of a citizen the giving of less, 
to wit, his personal services. 


b. Permissive Provisions 


Generally, constitutional authority is found in the express 
and implied powers with which the national government has been in- 
vested. The sweep of these powers is broad, and in appropriate 
circumstances they are adequate to subject individual freedom to the 
exercise thereof. Thus, Congress has the power under Article I of 
the Constitution 


"To declare War...To raise and support Armies...To 
make all Laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into Execution the foregoing Powers..." 
Reading the above recitals with the sense of urgency which present 
world conditions demand, they plainly suggest that the constitution- 
ality of the legislation herein under discussion can be sustained. 
Alexander Hamilton, discussing the meaning of these powers, and the 
congressional implementation they may require, said: 


",..It is impossible to foresee or define the extent 

and variety of national exigencies, or the correspond- 
ent extent and variety of the means which may be nec- 
essary to satisfy them...The circumstances that endanger 
the safety of nations are infinite, and for this reason 
no constitutional shackles can wisely be imposed on 

the power to which the care of it is committed...The 
Government of the Union must be empowered to pass all 
laws, and to make all regulations which have relation 

to them."14 


l3Rertelsen v. Cooney, 213 F. 2d 275, 277-278 (Sth Cir. 1954). 


The Federalist, No. 23. 
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Thus viewed, there can be no doubt that under Article I, Section 8 
of the Constitution, Congress has the power to raise and support 
armies, and to draft personnel for service therein, and, this power 
exists in peace time as well as in war. The Congress having been 
granted these powers, it must be held to have also been granted the 
powers indispensable thereto, for a rational nexus must be assumed 
to exist between the language to "raise" and "support" armies. More 
simply stated, the very fact that the framers of the Constitution 
did not content themselves with the grant of power to "raise" armies, 
but added thereto the word "support", is indicative of their intent 
to provide a relevant connection between the fundamental source of 
power and the ultimate legislative action. However, lest there be 
any doubt as to the authority to take such legislative action, the 
framers of the Constitution added the "Necessary and Proper" Clause, 
thereby permitting Congress ample scope in selecting appropriate 
modes for accomplishing the aforesaid purposes. That clause, it 
must be remembered, may never be read alone, detached from the 
other provisions of Article I, Section 8. It may only be read as 
an integral part of the Eleventh and Twelfth Clause, and so read, 
Congress can sweep in under it whatever is necessary to make 
effective the express powers contained in clauses Eleven and 

Twelve .15 


If the assumption herein that clause Eighteen is an integral 
part of the preceding clauses Eleven and Twelve is correct, it 
follows, that the "Necessary and Proper" Clause gives the Congress 
power to enact whatever legislation is necessary for the effective 1é 
exercise of the war power and the power to raise and support armies.” 
Where, as here, the conditions call for legislation of the kind herein 
envisaged, they are controlling. To say, under the circumstances 
outlined in the introductory part of this paper, that Congress is 
precluded from prohibiting the large number of civilian technicians 
and specialists in the field of electronics, rocketry, atomic energy, 
aircraft and aircraft weapons, from walking off their jobs without 


oJacob Ruppert, Inc. v. Caffey, 251 U.S. 264, 40 Sup. Ct. 41, 
64 L. Ed. 200 (1920). 


16 
"Let the end be legitimate, let it be within the scope of the 


Constitution, and all means which are appropriate, which are 
plainly adapted to that end, which are not prohibited, but 
consist with the letter and spirit of the Constitution are 


constitutional." McCulloch v. Maryland, 17 U.S. (4 Wheat.) 
316, 401, 4 L. Ed. 579, 605 (1819). 





adequate advance notice to the government is to adopt an unrealistic 
approach to the interpretation of the Constitution and, considering 
the conditions of world tension which exist at the present time, may 
find us hairsplitting ourselves into a position where there may be 
no Constitution at all to interpret. 


IV. Conclusion 


a. That the Thirteenth Amendment has no application to the 
problem under discussion; 


b. That Congress may provide for the anti-job quitting legis- 
lation herein under discussion, if it finds such legislation nec- 
essary for the effective exercise of the war power and the power to 
raise and support armies. 


Recent Court Decision 


Colonel Albert J. Clark, JAG Bulletin reporter for Headquarters 
Air University, recently called our attention to the decision of the 
Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals in Cooner v. United States, 276 F. 
2d 220. A note in the May 1959 Bulletin reported the decision of 
the United States District Court which granted the Government's 
motion for summary judgment. 


The action was brought to recover for personal injury and death 
sustained in an automobile accident, alleged to have been caused by 
the negligence of an Army major who was driving his privately owned 
automobile. 


In reversing the District Court it was held that where the 
officer was (1) proceeding from one duty station to another on 
specific orders by the Army, (2) driving on a direct route, making 
no detour to take care of any personal affairs, (3) specifically 
authorized to drive his privately owned automobile, (4) reimbursed 
at 6 cents per mile, (5) not on leave or pass but in a "travel 
status", (6) on a trip expressly deemed in the orders to be necessary 
for his military service, and (7) subject to discipline for reckless 
driving, he was acting within the scope of his employment, and the 
Government could be held liable even though the specific means of 
travel was a matter of indifference to the Army, the Army could not 
have directed him to use his personal vehicle, and the officer's 
normal Army service did not consist of driving vehicles. 
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CLEMENCY, QUALITY CONTROL AND THE NEW AMARILLO PROGRAM 


By Mr. L. Rice Edwards 
Hq USAF 


New Amarillo Plan 


In letters of 22 October 1959 and 21 March 1960 to all major 
commanders, Major General R. M. Montgomery, Assistant Vice Chief of 
Staff, USAF, announced a new Air Force policy concerning the operation 
and utilization of the Amarillo Retraining Group. The implementing 
attachments provided certain procedures designed to insure full utili- 
zation of the diagnostic and retraining capabilities of the Group. A 
discussion of the factors motivating these recent changes, may be of 


interest to Judge Advocates and others charged with responsibilities 
in this area. 


Background 


Over the past year or so there has been some contention that the 
Amarillo Retraining Program has become incompatible with the current 
Air Force picture. This was due in part to a general decrease in Air 
Force strength and a corresponding decrease in the number of prisoners 
who could meet the then existing criteria for retraining. The argument 
was advanced that maintenance of the Amarillo complement including the 
professional staff, could not be justified because of the steadily 
decreasing prisoner population. There also arose the question of rec- 
onciling the "quality-control" concept with the Air Force restoration 
program: How could the Air Force justify restoration of airmen who 
had been convicted of crimes, some serious in nature, while on the 
other hand, airmen who had not developed a criminal record were being 
eliminated administratively in substantial numbers? The wide use of 
administrative boards in eliminating unfit airmen also may have con- 
tributed indirectly to the decrease in the Amarillo population. All 
of these, and possibly other factors, led to detailed re-evaluations 
of the Amarillo program in the light of current conditions. In these 
re-evaluations however, there was recognized the view that the Air 
Force could ill afford to lose the professional capability at Amarillo 
and that there was a basic need for it in a modern penology system. 
Implicit in this concept, is the belief that Amarillo should be 
retained and adapted to changing requirements and utilized to the best 
advantage. 


The author is a graduate of George Washington University and a 
member of the Bar of the District of Columbia. 













Before going on we should resolve the apparent conflict between 
the Amarillo and the "quality-control" programs. This necessitates 
reference to Department of Defense and Air Force restoration policies 
which are written in our regulations, have the effect of law, and 
which are binding upon us. These policies ordain that punishment be 
administered on a corrective basis and that all potentially reclaim- 
able airmen be restored to useful service in the interests of economy 
and humanity. Many types of criminal offenses do not, in and of 
themselves, disqualify for further service. Elimination of poten- 
tially capable airmen simply because they have offended, violates 

the spirit of Department of Defense and Air Force restoration policies. 







There are presently very strong views in the Congress concerning 
the "other than honorable discharge" problem and this thinking bears 
prominently upon the Amarillo program. The Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, in its report to the House of Representatives on the "Doyle 
Bill", H. Rept. No. 88, 86th Congress, expressed grave concern over 
the following: (a) the alarming increase in the number of ex-service- 
men separated by less than honorable discharge, (b) the stigma attached 
to an undesirable discharge which remains with an ex-serviceman for 

the rest of his life, (c) the fact that the administrative discharge 
procedure is essentially a nonjudicial process, (ad) the lack of a 
uniform service-wide system for processing undesirable discharges, 

(e) as the rate of punitive discharges following court-martial sen- 
tences goes down, the administrative discharge rate goes up, and 

(f) airmen separated by means of undesirable discharges are not 
afforded comparable protection or consideration received by prisoners 
with punitive discharges. 




















The Committee had this to say about the Air Force Amarillo 
program: 
















"The Committee is well aware of the strenuous efforts 
that have recently been instituted by the military services 
to rehabilitate servicemen involved in misconduct cases. 

The Air Force, in particular, with its so-called Amarillo 
plan, which envisions a rehabilitation program without a 
prison environment, has been highly successful. This 

program should not only be continued but should be expanded.” 






Recently Judge Quinn of the United States Court of Military 
Appeals, in a Congressional hearing, deplored the use of the undesir- 
able discharge by the services, and urged legislation to abolish the 
service practice of awarding undesirable discharges without the 

benefit of court-martial. Several bills touching upon this problem 
are now being considered by Congress. The Doyle Bill, earlier 

mentioned, provides that servicemen who have been separated by other 
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than honorable discharge will be given the opportunity to submit ev- 
idence of exemplary post-service conduct continuing for a period of 
three years after separation, which will entitle them, if recommended 
by a service board, to an "exemplary rehabilitation certificate." 

The Roosevelt Bill, H. Rept. No. 429, 85th Congress, pending in the 
House of Representatives, indicates a trend in Congressional thinking. 
It provides that servicemen who are proffered discharges other than 
honorable may reject such discharges and receive a court-martial, and, 


if not tried by court-martial, the servicemen shall be given honorable 
discharges. 


Advantages in the New Plan 


After analyzing the current Amarillo picture in the light of the 
over-all Air Force situation and voiced Congressional Committee 
approval, the Air Staff and the Secretary of the Air Force concluded 
that the advantages in keeping the Amarillo program at its present 
capacity outweighed any benefits to be gained from curtailing the 
operation. Members of the Air Staff believe that if more non-punitive 
discharge prisoners were sent there for service of their sentences, 
the resultant increase in prisoner population would make infeasible 
curtailment of Amarillo's full professional capacity. Further through 
retraining and eventual return to duty or separation by administrative 
process, (a bonus benefit) the Amarillo program would actually comple- 
ment the "quality-control" theory. During the re-evaluation studies 
it became evident that the processing in this manner of more non- 
punitive discharge prisoners should overcome some of the objections 
voiced by the Armed Services Committee. The new program promises 
more uniformity in administrative separations, at least in the case 
of airmen separated at Amarillo. The new policy may result in the 
practice of resorting less to administrative boards and referring 
more cases to special courts-martial, with a possible view to eventual 
transfer to the Amarillo Retraining Center for professional evaluation. 
This practice might lessen some of the concern expressed by the Armed 
Services Committee over what it terms "unfairness" in the use of 
administrative board separations which the Committee recognizes as 
nonjudicial processes and which some of the members consider to be 
contrary to the American system of justice. The new plan should 
ease some of the Congressional fears that airmen in this class are 
not afforded the opportunity for retraining, rehabilitation and 
professional study. If the additional function being assigned the 
retraining group matures as expected, enactment of some of the pending 
bills which many believe would degrade the honorable discharge, hurt 
morale and harm the military services could be forestalled. More- 
over, the adoption of the new policy should remove any doubts that 
the Amarillo retraining program is compatible with the "quality-control" 
concept. All of these and possibly other considerations led to the 
adoption of the policies recently announced in General Montgomery's 
letters. 
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Criteria 


A brief comment concerning the new criteria set forth in General 
Montgomery's letters and soon to be the subject of an amendment to 
AFR 125-2 may be helpful. On a subject of this kind one can deal only 
in broad generalities. The recommended use of the retraining group to 
process more grey area cases does not mean that it is to be used as a 
dumping ground for airmen who obviously should be eliminated. It was 
not intended that its identity as a retraining unit be changed. Nei- 
ther is it contemplated under the new criteria that airmen who offer 
good hope for restoration at local level will necessarily be sent to 
Amarillo. The Prisoner Disposition Board contemplated in the plan 
should assist in more effective selection of appropriate prisoners 
who do not fall into either of the above groups. While one dare not 
be over-definitive in this area, it is fair to say that doubts may as 
@ general rule be resolved in favor of Amarillo transfer. The Prisoner 
Disposition Boards should be particularly helpful to special court- 
martial authorities or convening authorities who, at or about the 
time they take initial action, are required under the new policy to 
make a decision concerning Amarillo transfer. This decision of 
course must be made with respect to either punitive discharge or 
non-punitive discharge prisoners who at the time of expected arrival 
at Amarillo have sixty days or more confinement to serve. In the 
final analysis, all one can do in making a prediction concerning 
future human conduct is first to procure all the background material 
available and then exercise his best judgment. 


General Problem of Clemency 


A few observations concerning the general problem of clemency 
in the JAG area of responsibility may be appropriate. Most people 
in making clemency evaluations are aware that a good ceal of specula- 
tion enters into many of their conclusions. The Judge Advocate 
General can do no more than weigh and be guided by the advice of the 
post-trial interviewers, staff judge advocates and commanders. When 
he differs with a field commander's views on clemency he is merely 
seeking to maintain uniformity, Air Force-wide, and apply Department 
of Defense and Air Force rehabilitation policies. The exercise of 
clemency by The Judge Advocate General is based upon field recommenda- 
tions, after weighing the individual problem in the light of service 
needs. The review toward this end by The Judge Advocate General is 
usually made a considerable time after sentencing and after definite 
trends in the airman's thinking have crystallized. When enough 
confinement time is left to be served, the report of the post-trial 
interviews is favorable, and no report of subsequent misconduct is 
received, The Judge Advocate General may find a practical solution 
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in transferring the airman to the Amarillo Retraining Center where 
professionals can decide his fate. This is especially true since the 


Cecil-May line of cases has sharply curtailed the use of punitive dis- 
charge suspension as a clemency device. 


It has been demonstrated many times that convicted young airmen 
with sub-standard backgrounds often follow a general pattern of recal- 
citrance, beginning usually with a minor dereliction. This often occurs 
at a technical training base after the airman has undergone basic train- 
ing and when he first faces the realities of study and hard work and 
begins to crack under the strain. Quite frequently after his first 
Article 15 punishment or summary court-martial, he continues his course 
downhill. This is the point where he needs guidance and where mature 
counseling is most effective. It is here that a great burden is 
placed upon commanders, chaplains, work supervisors and persons who 
come in daily contact with the individual, to use their best devices 
in keeping him on a proper course. Most commanders and supervisors 
fully meet these obligations for they are aware that any effective 
correction program must begin when the airman shows the first signs 
of breaking. Our task has been and remains basically one of pre- 
vention rather than one of cure. It is hoped that the new procedures 
invoked at Amarillo will make it possible for the Air Force to fulfill 
its dual obligation of restoring reclaimable airmen and maintaining a 
quality Air Force. 
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Reserve Flight Comes To Rescue 


Lt. Colonel Louis C. Carr's JAG Flight of the 988lst Air Reserve 
Squadron in Houston, Texas recently pitched in to help Lt. John Knight, 
the Staff Judge Advocate at Ellington Air Force Base. Lt. Knight's 
desk was piled high with claims emanating from a fire in the Houston 
ship channel. With the assistance of the eleven Associates in the 
Houston flight, the claims were processed in record time. Associates 
assigned to the Flight are continuing on-the-job training on a roster 
basis. It isn't every Lieutenant who has eleven top attorneys as 
assistants. 
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Retired Officers 


Lt Col Herman J. Sharpin - 148 Concord Road, Biloxi, Miss. 

Colonel August C. Carlson - 813 E Bouse Drive, Midwest City, Okla. 
Lt Col Elmer P. Fizer - 505 Glendale St., Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Lt Col Guy Nichols - 1603 Donwood Place, Biloxi, Miss. 

Colonel George Cechmanek - 4014 N. Stuart St., Arlington 7, Va. 
Lt Col Virginia Hardy - No address available. 





ALCOHOLISM* 


Lt. Colonel Paul F. Eggertsen 
Hq USAF, MC 


In talking of alcoholism we are mostly talking about the answers 
before we know the questions; about what to do before we know why it 
happened. ‘Since time immemorial when good friends have gotten together 
it has been the fashion to tap a keg, open a bottle or otherwise employ 
the salubrious spirit. Alcohol has given rise to a whole host of 
familiar quotations such as "alcohol increases the desire while taking 
away the capacity". It has been known as the great deceiver, but it 
is quite obvious from its place in this august conference that it is 
not only deceiving and puzzling to the drinker: the problem of alcohol 
is as complicated and involved as the human who drinks it, and as the 
society in which he lives. The skeletal fact that there is a severe 
problem has been well propagandized. This has become a cliche to all 
those here present. Penetrating beyond these morbid statistics about 
alcoholism requires a certain humble knowledge of the emotional human 
being and his cultural environment. 


To avoid the reiteration of these bare statistics (after all, 
everyone knows that alcohol scars the liver, damages the brain, is 
implicated in all sorts of reprehensible behavior....but these things 


are the last unfortunate acts of a series), it is my intention to 
delve about in some of the basic material of this problem in the 
search for contributing social and personal attitudes. Much can be 
perceived that we have taken as second nature; that is so automatic 
as to be taken for granted and to that degree not consciously enter- 
tained. 


In the military service there is a basic set of mores relative 
to drinking. These have partially arisen because of the nomadic 
existence necessitated by transfers and temporary duty. A family 


x 

This is the text of an address given recently in Washington, D.C. 
before a Forensic Science Symposium conducted by the Armed Forces 
Institute of Pathology. 
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The author is a graduate of the University of Utah Medical 
School and is certified by the American Board of Psychiatry. 
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moves 15 or 20 times during the twenty year service career, which 
means breaking up human attachments and attempting to reform these 

at each new place. This situation is better described by the effects 
of such movement on children of service families. Service children 
form deep and important attachments to neighbors, playmates (and the 
father himself falls in this category) only to have these attachments 
repeatedly and painfully disrupted. Gradually as a self-protective 
device the child learns to form facile, rapid, friendly relationships 
which lack depth. In this way these children seek to escape repeti- 
tion of the pain of separation. True, these children become very 
clever at immediate, superficial social relationships and use a number 
of interpersonal devices to support such relationships, but they are 
troubled and lonely and very frightened when faced with the necessity 
for a deep and lasting liaison with another person. They act always 
to avoid such intense love relationships as make life worthwhile for 
most of us. Having used this developmental scheme as a model, I 
would like to call your attention to the fact that our entire culture 
is a migrant and mobile one and that what is true for these children 
is true of our American culture in general. You might wonder what 
connection this has with the use of alcohol and, of course, the 
answer is perfectly plain--alcohol is used to mimic and replace the 
kind of safety and warmth ordinarily found in an intense and mutually 
dependent human love relationship. When the serviceman is on TDY or, 
for that matter a salesman on a trip, it is the perfectly natural 
thing for him to seek out the club or bar where human intimacy is 
facilitated in a substitute fashion by mutual inebriation. 


The services and large business concerns recognize the necessity 
for this kind of release. The massive consumption of alcohol at busi- 
ness functions and at social functions is by itself testimony that 
society--or at least this type of society--has given a certain approval 
to at least mild degrees of intoxication. How many of you have at- 
tended business and social functions and made the experimental effort 
not to drink? It is most difficult. If you remain unconvinced, try 
it yourself: 


In this atmosphere of social approval some poor devils with an 
easy susceptibility, either constitutional or emotional, find it next 
to impossible to avoid doing that which they know is bad for them. 
The odd social relationship is raised wherein society actually looks 
with disfavor and discredit upon teetotallers, those who attempt to 
avoid even minor degrees of poisoning. How many of you have heard 
the statement, "I don't trust a man who won't have a drink with me", 
or "What is the matter, too good to have a drink?", or "Aw, come on, 
have a little bitty one", and any number of similar comments? Just 
where does responsibility lie in such a situation? I will point out 
to you that in cultures where drinking is frowned upon by the majority, 
alcoholism is a very minor problem. 








This indicates that it is emotionally necessary that everybody at 
@ party must drink; that those who drink have an intense need to get 
others to join in. This bolsters escape from the shabby and guilty 
feelings that drinkers have about their own drinking. They need con- 
stant and total approval of friends as a method of seeking acceptance 
for their own habits. They can say, "everybody does it" only if every- 
body does and one non-drinker becomes a "wet blanket" and a rebuke. 


There are other social pressures at work which divide human from 
human, which disrupt the essential and civilized mutually dependent 
relationships of people. We have, for instance, an exceedingly com- 
petitive society in which one is unable to trust or depend even upon 
his friends. So far my thesis has taken me over broad inadequacies 
in our culture to the use of alcohol as a patchwork method of retain- 
ing some semblance of what human relationships might more ideally be. 


Quite a different subject presents itself as unusual. This is 
the definition of drinking as something not only socially necessary 
and acceptable, but something intensely personally necessary and 
connected with the definition of masculinity. Somehow drinking and 
masculinity have come to be co-defined. The capacity to hold one's 
liquor; to drink someone else under the table is expressed in such 
sayings as, "He can't hold his liquor", "He doesn't drink so he must 
be an alcoholic or something". Similar perfectly asinine assumptions 
are current in our everyday thinking. Drinking and the man of 
distinction (I am tempted to say "man of drinkstinction") are linked 
together in very clever modern advertising, such as is exhaustively 
described in the book, "The Hidden Persuaders". Drinking is somehow 
linked with sports, guns, strength, sexual prowess and other things 
manly. 


Incidentally, it may be of interest to mention that with the 
several female alcoholics I have had the opportunity to treat over 
extended periods, the essential disruptive factor in their psychologies 
turned out to be homosexual problems. Even in female drinkers it 
would appear from my limited experience the link between alcohol and 
masculinity also occurs. 


Certainly in the military tradition, masculinity, living danger- 
ously, and ability to hold one's liquor have always been tremendously 
important. Who dares--in the services particularly but also elsewhere-- 
to give the lie to his hard-won masculine identity by refusing to have 
one with the boys? 
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In a most unusual way the drinking group turns on one of their 
members who begins to experience serious trouble in controlling alco- 
hol. The punitive behavior towards him has been likened to a school 
of sharks turning on one of their own members who shows blood. It 
is almost as though the group delusion connecting ethanol and maleness 
is threatened by the failure of one of its members to maintain manly 
self-sufficiency. I use the word "ethanol" rather than alcohol in 
this context to highlight the ridiculous connection between some 
chemical formula and being male. When the group thus turns from one 
of its failures, this individual is rendered doubly vulnerable to 
all the fears that produced the alcoholism in the first place. To 
bolster his self-identity he must intensify use of the same crutch 
that he has used before, but now the tacit social approval is lost. 
The fact that this failing individual may have by this time some 
degree of brain damage further compromises his capacities for find- 
ing other outlets. Also by this time this hypothetical individual 
is at a physiological age where sexual potency is reduced. This 
painful lowering of self-esteem is accompanied by reduced physical 
powers and twenty-seven holes of golf finds him falling behind the 
younger man. This combination occurs in varying competitions so 
important to his self-structure. His idealistic notions about 
accomplishment in his life span are also receiving some powerful 
destructive attention. 


Is it any wonder that crimes committed during inebriation are 
those of rape, brutality, driving too fast, showing power by spending 
money obtained through worthless checks and similar things? These 
failing people are thus often under increased pressure to drink in 
order to boast about what remains of their waning strength and 
manliness. 


This psychological picture is drawn to highlight avenues of 
realistic social and psychiatric approach. These approaches fall 
into several categories. First, obviously the hoped for social 
possibility would be to achieve a less competitive society in which 
there is more opportunity for male trust and dependence; admittedly 
this is a Utopian hope. In the military services this would mean 
more stable assignments. Secondly, there must be a method of 
socialization and friendship for lonely and mobile people which does 
not, as an almost inevitable corollary, involve clubs, bars and 
alcohol. Thirdly, the mistaken social definition of drinking as a 
strong male pursuit must somehow be subverted. 


From an individual standpoint the above remarks lend themselves 
to the rather obvious approaches to alcoholism in psychotherapy. 
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First, there has to be the discovery by the individual in treat- 
ment of feelings often thought of as non-masculine, such as tender- 
ness, dependency, and passivity. There must be acceptance of these 
during the treatment. 


Secondly, sources of masculine strength within the personality 
other than drinking must be recognized and augmented. These may be 
termed as "real" sources of masculine satisfaction in contrast to 
illusory ones such as drinking. 


Thirdly,-the capacity for trusting relationships and the accept- 
ance of the inherent danger of disappointment in these must be worked 
through. 


Fourthly, the group of definite effeminate traits to be found 
in each man must be discovered, defined, and accepted or the treat- 
ment cannot be considered a thorough-going success. Otherwise the 
protests of defensive masculinity will continue. 


I would like to conclude with one more, I hope, stimulating 
thought. In the services there is a reluctance to allow the diag- 
nosis of alcoholism as a medical problem. This reluctance amounts 
almost to a conspiracy. Allowing such a diagnosis implies that alco- 
holism is a sickness--a weakness--something for which compensation 
might be given. In my opinion this reluctance is based upon the 
wish by others to retain the social fiction that alcoholism equals 
masculinity. The pressures to drink at a party are related to the 
social pressures to retain drinking troubles as a semi-criminal 
action and thus maintain a delusion that this disease is a crime 
rather than an illness, disreputable rather than soft, and manly 
rather than weak, passive, and feminine. 


HH HH HH HH HE 


General Tidwell Honored 


Colonel Donald S. Dundas, President of the Institute of Military 
Law, informed the Bulletin recently that Major General Moody R. 
Tidwell, Jr., The Assistant Judge Advocate General, USAF, had been 
elected as an honorary member of the Institute of Military Law. 
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INDEBTEDNESS AND FINANCIAL DISCIPLINE 


By Colonel Harold Anderson 
Headquarters Twelfth Air Force 


The matter of rendering assistance to certain types of creditors 
and collection agencies in the collection of overdue, private indebt- 
edness is causing some justifiable misgivings to many commanders, and 
the problem is of equal concern to Chiefs of Personnel and Judge 
Advocates at all levels. The following discussion is an attempt to 
clarify the relationship between the creditor and the Air Force and 
at the same time suggest various means of debt prevention and cure. 


Air Force policy on private indebtedness (paragraph 6, AFR 35- 
29) points out that membership in the Air Force does not relieve one 
from responsibility for his private indebtedness, explains that the 
individual's financial affairs are of a private nature and beyond the 
Air Force authority to control, reminds that the Air Force has no 
authority to act as an intermediary to collect private debts on behalf 
of complainants and that conimanders lack authority to direct personnel 
to take specific action in this area, states that Air Force personnel 
should make every effort to resolve financial difficulties to prevent 
them from becoming the subject of official correspondence, and indi- 
cates that continued non-payment of an acknowledged or adjudicated 
obligation without good cause reflects adversely upon the Air Force. 


Paragraph 8 of the regulation gives the immediate commander re- 
sponsibility for the investigation of a complaint received concerning 
personnel under his command. If after counseling, the individual 
fails without good cause to resolve the issue or his actions bring 
discredit upon the Air Force, by paragraph 9 the immediate commander 
is to determine whether sufficient basis exists to warrant adminis- 
trative or disciplinary action. It points out that in cases of 
continued financial irresponsibility or where there are acts of 
evasion, fraud, or deceit, administrative or disciplinary action 
should be taken, which may run the gamut from simple administrative 
admonition through reprimand, administrative proceedings for elimi- 
nation from the service, and punitive action in suitable cases under 
the Uniform Code of Military Justice. 








The author is a graduate of St. Johns University Law School and 
a member of the New York and Supreme Court Bars. 
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The language of the regulation is judicious throughout. It is 
not designed to incite a reign of terror against persons who may owe 
money. There is nothing in it to preclude, and much to encourage, 
the fair exercise of balanced judgment in each case. An enjoinder 
to an immediate commander to investigate does not limit his interest 
to the behavior of the debtor alone. Due investigation of a complaint 
may well extend to all the circumstances of the incurring of the 
obligation, the business repute and the known practices and methods 
of the complainant. The retention in the Air Force of the constitu- 
tional deadbeat who will not pay the grocer, of the fraudulent or 
deceitful debtor or of those who see the uniform as a shield against 
responsibility, reflects adversely upon the Air Force. But we add 
no lustre to the Air Force when we permit ourselves to be used and 
calculated on as a routine collection tool by sophisticated, profes- 
sional creditors, however clean their hands may be. 


The kind of lender I am referring to is a professional with a 
business organization behind him. He is seldom, if ever, deceived. ‘ 
He may lack certain information, but that is because he prefers to 
save the business costs of a reasonable inquiry before making the 
loan. He knows the pay and allowances appropriate to every grade 
and condition of service. He quotes the provisions of AFR 35-29 and 
can cite excerpts most favorable to him. He has on hand a file of 
form collection letters directed to commanders. He is inclined to 
use commanders as his first resort. In correspondence with an 
unsubmissive commander, he skillfully veils his threat to carry the 
matter to higher authorities. He knowingly lends to many people who 
should not borrow in amounts which, with interest, will soon exceed 
their ability to pay, because he expects to be able at his pleasure 
te invoke military criminal law as an instrument for the collection 
of his debt. In installment purchase situations he often holds the 
chligations free anc ciear of the buyers' just defenses and offsets 
against the merchant, and has had a hand in planning it that way. 


Immedjate commanders of any base should be able to put heads 
together to determine the identity of this type of local lender in 
the sree. As they place members of the service on a roster who 
appear tc receive too many collection letters, so, since there is a 
Guty to investigete, would it be justifiable tc compile information 
about the frequent cunning letterwriter. Sometimes the local Better 
Evsiness Bureau hes e long receore of complaints and is willing to 
furnish anfcrmstior, or loce] militery experience will help complete 

I 


e cese fer the Better Business Bureai Locel district attorneys ana 
their assisternts prebably will not officially disclose matters in 
complaint files, bui ii is remerkeble how much one can learn if 
memcere of the locai legs] office or the Provost Marshal are on 

good terms with the office cf the local prcsecutor. Some of these 
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lenders, depending upon the peculiarity of local law, are skirting 
very close to usury. They may be sensitive, if not vulnerable, to 
complaints to the state licensing authority. If a reasonable fund 
of information is accumulated, a commander would be remiss in his 
other obligations to protect the welfare of members of his command 
if he failed to furnish it to the local Armed Forces Disciplinary 
Control Board (AFR 125-11) with a request that the lender be invited 
to show cause why his establishment should not be placed off-limits 
to all military personnel. 


I further believe that it would be proper and justifiable for 
a commander to notify local lenders of the kind under discussion 
that they could not count on his assistance in the collection of 
indebtednesses of members of the military service unless they first 
notified the immediate commander in writing of the pendency of an 
application for a loan and obtained his statement of no objection. 
I might do this in an informal meeting called for the purpose, 
choosing my words carefully. 


In particular cases it may be possible to induce less avaricious 
and more ethical lenders to intervene, or at least to give good coun- 
sel to the indebted family in reorganizing their financial affairs. 
Possibly, if the point of family hardship is about to be reached, 
relief may be obtained through non-interest bearing loans and even 
grants from sources like the Air Force Aid Society and the Red Cross. 
This, of course, is a question of the degree of specific case and 
would not have general application. 


Since the bankruptcy laws of the United States are available to 
worthy petitioners, I would not hesitate, in well-considered cases, 
where there was no evidence of evasion, fraud, deceit or overreaching 
on the part of the serviceman, to inform him of the relief in bank- 
ruptcy available to all other citizens. The size of the obligation 
and other considerations will often make this impractical. It is 
emphasized that to be in debt or for a time to be unable to pay is 
not by itself disgraceful or a crime. 


The foregoing applies to those who are already in serious debt. 
There will be some so far down the financial rapids that not even the 
hand of charity can reach them. We can still give thought to the 
man of good faith who is not yet in dangerous debt but who will be 
if he does not watch out. 


This brings us to the subject of what we may do affirmatively 
to encourage thrift and to make saving respectable. We have among 
us in substantial numbers the somewhat unworldly airman or even 
officer, with the wife or small family who must buy what they see. 
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Everybody in the family seems to have authority to charge things, 
and more than one are permitted to write checks against the small 
bank account. There is no sales resistance. They believe the "No 
down payment, take all the time you need" advertisements. We can 
just let this man and his family be eliminated eventually, but it 
is better to save the man if we can. 


Commanders would be justified in doing something more to adver- 
tise the affirmative side of thrift. Some people just have not 
heard that thrift in private personal affairs is always to be re- 
spected and is praiseworthy. The local situation, resources and 
ingenuity will suggest how best to go about this. The Chaplain 
might deliver a sermon on the subject now and then to those who 
attend his services. 


























In the minimum, encouragement of thrift can be a continuing 
subject at Commander's Call, not to the point of boredom, but alter- 
natingly with other worthwhile subjects. Members of the nearby civ- 
ilian community, well-informed in money matters, could be invited 

to discuss from time to time the salaried man's problems and the 
management of personal money. The Federal Credit Union story can 

be brought forward and told by local persons well-informed in this 
field, emphasizing this activity in its savings and self-help as- 
pects. It need not be left in the background as a last resort of 
persons in financial extremis, whom it may be too late to serve. 
Among other things, I am told there are several effective films on 
this subject, one of which is entitled, "Till Debt Do Us Part." 





I am not in the business of selling Federal Credit Unions. I 
merely invite your attention to an aspect of them as a probable ally 
in the constant warfare between debt and thrift. Sometimes the ob- 
jective, disinterested, good counsel of persons on a like level with 
a like set of interests, is more valuable to a family than a loan. 












But the “head of the house" ought not to be the sole target of 
all this. His family and their demands frequently have a large share 
of the responsibility for their condition. The Airmen's and Officers’ 
Wives Clubs should be exposed to some of this. The whole family might 
well be exposed to information on how to close the leaks in the family 
purse, and the importance of seeking to deal with the conservative, 
reputable lending organization when despite all that can be done bor- 
rowing becomes necessary. If a man is turned down for a loan by a 
prudent organization in the business of lending, he should be encour- 
aged to regard that as a wholesome danger signal in his family's 
affairs and his own life. He should stop and take stock. 














The counseling of personnel which the Air Force regulation con- 
templates need not await the sheriff at the door. Much along this 
line can be done before the point of debt is reached. There will 
still be many who will not listen, but the commander will have done 
all that he can. We have more than a "do gooder's" interest in the 
matter. I cannot escape believing that if we can encourage men to 
be prudent in their own affairs, some of it will carry over into 
management of Air Force affairs. I wonder how many accidents 
attributed to other causes have happened because a pilot or jeep 
driver was thinking about his unpaid bills. 


In summary, while supporting thrift on every front, we are not 
hostile to the efforts of creditors to collect their bills; but 
neither in the name of something called public relations are we 
expected to join a shabby cause. 


“Hiss Act" Violation Only Cause To Drop Retired From Payroll 


Retired members who run afoul of the law will not lose their 
retired pay unless the offense was a violation of the so-called 
"Hiss Act" (5 U.S.C. 2281-2288). 


This clarification of position was made public in Department of 
Defense Directive 1332.16, published March 26. It was an outgrowth 
of a widely publicized case involving a retired naval officer who was 
imprisoned following conviction of manslaughter. While in confinement 
he was dropped from the retired rolls and thus deprived of his retire- 
ment pay. Official notice was taken of the case and eventually relief 
legislation was enacted which restored his right to retired pay. 


The Department of Defense ruling authorizes the loss of retired 
pay for all members of the armed forces, whether regular or reserve, 
officer or enlisted, only where they have been convicted by civil 
courts for the commission of offenses such as espionage, sabotage, 
or misuse of office. Department of Defense spokesmen said this 
reasoning is based on the premise that retired pay is a right 
earned by long and faithful service and events which transpire after 
retirement should have no bearing on entitlement except in case 
involving loyalty or misuse of official position. 








NAME 


ARMOLD, Harold A 
BURKE, Dracos D 


HEYNER, A. Karl 


HUGHEL, George K 
LeBELL, Arnold 


TAYLOR, Joe D 


ARNOLD, William R 


DeSAUSSURE, Hamilton 


FORD, Herman W 


HOGAN, Raphael J 


HUKE, Theodore C 


KOCH, William L 


Ww 
ON 


ASSIG NMENTS 


FROM 
COLONELS 


ARDC, AFBMD 

Los Angeles, Calif 
TAC, 9th AF 

Shaw AFB, SC 
Patient Status, USAF 
Hosp, Lackland AFB, 
Tex 

Hq USAF, OTJAG 
Washington, DC 

SAC, 16th AF 

APO 283, NY, NY 
ATC, 3510th Fly Tng 


Wg, Randolph AFB, Tex 


Amended Assignments 


AMC, OCAMA 
Tinker AFB, Okla 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS 


USAFE, Hq USAFE 
APO 633, NY, NY 
ADC, 73d AD 
Tyndall AFB, Fla 


HQ COMD, Hq Comd 
Bolling AFB, DC 

AMC, Hq AMC, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio 


USAFA, AF Academy 
Colo 





ARDC, Hq ARDC 
Andrews AFB, Md 
SAC, Hq SAC 
Offutt AFB, Nebr 
ATC, 3510th Fly 
Tng Wg, Randolph 
AFB, Tex 

SAC, 16th AF 

APO 283, NY, NY 
Hq USAF, OTJAG 
Washington, DC 
TAC, 9th AF 

Shaw AFB, SC 


AMC, Hq AMC, 
Wright-Patterson 
AFB, Ohio 


HQ USAF, OTJAG 
Washington, DC 
ADC, 33d AD, 
Richards -Gebaur 
AFB, Mo 

Hq USAF, OTJAG 
Washington, DC 
AMC, Western 
Contract Mgt 
Region, Mira Loma 
AF Stn, Calif 
Hq USAF, OTJAG 
Washington, DC 


APPROX. 
MONTH 


Jul 60 
Jul 60 


ASAP 


Jun 60 
ASAP 


Jul 60 


Jun 60 


Sep 60 


Jun 60 


Nov 60 


Aug 60 


Aug 60 
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NAME 


GANT, Eugene M Jr 


MILLER, Roger H 


RAAZ, Dean J 


ABT, Leroy J 


FARNELL, Edgar P 


HOUSE, Frank 0 
HUGHES, Clifton E 


JAMES, Paul C 


KEELER, William J 


O'BRIEN, Charles J 


POPE, Bismark Jr 


OMTMT 


SMITH, Louis W 


STRUDWICK, James W 


WHITTLE, Albert R 


ASSIG NMENTS 


FROM 


LIEUTENANT COLONELS (Con't ) 


Amended Assignments 


AMC, AMFPA 
APO 323, SF, Calif 


AMC, Hq AMC, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio 
SAC, 15th AF 

March AFB, Calif 


MAJORS 


CONAC, 1Oth AF 
Selfridge AFB, Mich 
MATS, AF Iceland 
APO 81, NY, NY 


USAFE, Hq USAFE 

APO 633, NY, NY 
USAFE, 3d AF 

APO 125, NY, NY 

AMC, SMAMA 

McClellan AFB, Calif 


AMC, SAAMA 
Kelly AFB, Tex 


Geiger Fld, Wash 
ADC, 33d AD 
Richards-Gebaur AFB, 
Mo 

USAFE, 7206th Spt Gp 
APO 223, NY, NY 

AMC, WRAMA 

Robins AFB, Ga 


APPROX. 
TO MONTH 
ARDC, AFBMD Jun 60 
Los Angeles 45, 
Calif 
ARDC, AFMTC Cancelled 
Patrick AFB, Fla 
ARDC, AFMDC Cancelled 


Holloman AFB, NMex 


ADC, lst Ftr Weg Jul 60 
Selfridge AFB, Mich 

ARDC, AFCCDD Oct 60 
L.G. Hanscom Fid 

Mass 

HQ USAF, OTJAG Oct 60 
Washington, DC 

TAC, 9th AF Sep 60 


Shaw AFB, SC 

AMC, Cen Contr Mgt Aug 60 
Region Wright- 

Patterson AFB, Ohio 

SAC, 3960th Cmbt Jul 6C 
Spt Gp, APO 334, SF, 

Calif 

HQ USAF, OTJAG Ser 
Washington, DC 

ARDC, AFSW 

Kirtland AFB, NMex 

ADC, San Francisce Jw 
ADS, Beale AFB, 

Caiztt 

AMC, MOAMA Aug ¢ 
Brookley AFB, Ala 
AMC, Hq AMC, 


t-Patterson 
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Win 
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EHRLICH, Harry 


GASIEWICZ, Sigmund I 


GIBBONS, George H 


PRINCE, Robert A 


SMITH, Donald H 


ATWOOD, Robert L 


BENNETT, Golden R 
BRICKATES, Robert E 


BRINSON, Alfred C 


BURTON, Billy B 


LEON, Milton 


LINSLEY, Kenneth W 


LIPPERT, Ludwig E Jr 


MARQUARDT, Elden G 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


FROM 


MAJORS (Con't ) 


Amended Assignments 
HQ COMD, 1100th AB Wg 


Bolling AFB, DC 


ARDC, AFMDC 
Holloman AFB, NMex 


SAC, 3922d Cmbt Spt Gp 


APO 30, NY, NY 


HQ USAF, OTJAG 
Washington, DC 


HQ USAF, OTJAG 
Washington, DC 


CAPTAINS 


USAFE, 49th AB Gp 
APO 123, NY, NY 


Recallee 
USN 


CONAC, 14th AF 
Robins AFB, Ga 


MATS, 163lst AB Sq 
APO 202, NY, NY 
CONAC, 10th AF 
Selfridge AFB, Mich 


PACAF, Hq 13th AF 
APO 74, SF, Calif 


USAFE, 317th AB Gp 
APO 253, NY, NY 


USAFE, Hq USAFE 
APO 633, NY, NY 





USAFE, Det 3, 
USAFE, APO 230 

NY, NY 

ARDC, Hq ARDC 
Andrews AFB, DC 
ADC, Montgomery AD 
Sector, Gunter AFB, 
Ala 

SAC, 3960th Cmbt 
Spt Gp, APO 334, 
SF, Calif 

USAFE, 3d AF 

APO 125, NY, NY 


ADC, 343d Ftr Gp 
Muni Aprt, Duluth 
Minn 

ADC, 507th Ftr Gp 
Kincheloe AFB, Mich 
ADC, 84th Ftr Gp 
Geiger Fld, Wash 
ARDC, 6594th Test 
We, Palo Alto, 
Calif 

ADC, 325th Ftr Wg 
McChord AFB, Wash 
ADC, 4756th Air Def 
Wg, Tyndall AFB, 
Fla 

SAC, 4090th Cmbt 
Spt Gp, Clinton- 
County AFB, Ohio 
SAC, 4141st Cmbt 
Spt Gp, Glasgow 
AFB, Mont 

AMC, WRAMA 

Robins AFB, Ga 


APPROX, 


MONTH 


Aug 60 


Cancelled 


May 60 


Cancelled 


Aug 60 


Oct 60 


Jul 60 


Aug 60 


Oct 60 


Aug 60 


Aug 60 


Sep 60 


Sep 60 
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NAME 


McCORMACK, William F 
PETERSON, Nile G 
ROBERTS, Stanley L 


SOLOMINE, Eugene M 


FORREST, Stephen M 


LAYTON, Russell W 


ANDERSON, Donald G 


ANSELL, Gerald 


BATES, Robert L 


BENTON, Edward B 


BERNING, Wallace D 


BLOSS, Stephen R 


BUYCK, Mark W Jr 


ASSIGNMENTS 


FROM 


CAPTAINS (Con 't ) 


Direct Appointee 


SAC, 4170th Cmbt Spt Gp 
Larson AFB, Wash 

USAFE, Det 10, TUSLOG 
APO 289, NY, NY 

AMC, Hq AMC, Wright- 
Patterson AFB, Ohio 


Amended Assignments 
HQ COMD, Det 2, 1ll4ist 
S/A Sq. APO 11, NY, NY 
AMC, WRAMA 
Robins AFB, Ga 


FIRST LIEUTENANTS 


AAC, 5010th AB WG 
APO 937, Seattle, Wash 


ADC, 328th Ftr Gp 
Richards-Gebaur AFB, Mo 


ATC, 3575th Plt Tng Weg 
Vance AFB, Okla 


SAC, 2d Cmbt Spt Gp 
Hunter AFB, Ga 


Direct Appointee 


Direct Appointee 


SAC, 4038th Cmbt Spt Gp 
Dow AFB, Maine 


AMC, OCAMA 

Tinker AFB, Okla 
USAFE, TUSLOG, Det 
29, APO 380, NY,NY 
AFAFC, AFAFC 
Denver, Colo 
USAFE, Hq USAFE 
APO 633, NY, NY 


ADC, 32d Ftr Gp 
Minot AFB, NDak 
PACAF, 6313th AB 
Wg, APO 239, SF, 
Calif 


AMC, SMAMA 
McClellan AFB, 
Calif 

PACAF, 6314th AB 
Wg, APO 970, SF, 
Calif 

SAC, 80lst Cmbt Spt 
Gp, Lockbourne AFB, 
Ohio 

SAC, 3926th Cmbt 
Spt Gp, APO 113, 
NY, NY 

SAC, 92d Cmbt Spt 
Gp, Fairchild AFB, 
Wash 

SAC, llth Cmbt Spt 
Gp, Altus AFB,Okla 
USAFSS, 6933d Radio 
Gp, Mobile, APO 324 
NY, NY 


APPROX. 
MONTH 


Jul 60 
Aug 60 
Oct 60 


Sep 60 


ASAP 


Cancelled 


Aug 60 


Sep 60 


Sep 60 


Sep 60 


Jul 60 





CAMP, Hope H 


DALTON, Donald J 


DEMAS, James C 


FARINA, Anthony F 
FAY, Elvir A 


FLETCHER, Russell D 


FRIEDMAN, Joseph 


GEORGE, Lawrence C 


GRIFFIN, Bobby F 
GRIFFIN, John J 


HEDSTROM, Richard L 


HELDING, Neil A 


HERMAN, Allen I 
HOLTE, Roger L 
ISAACSON, Henry H 


JACKMAN, James W 
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ASSIGNMENTS 


FROM 


TO 


FIRST LIEUTENANTS (Con't ) 


Direct Appointee 


Direct Appointee 


Direct Appointee 


Direct Appointee 


ADC, 4083da AB We 
APO 23, NY, NY 

SAC, 3902d AB Weg 
Offutt AFB, Nebr 


SAC, 4128th Strat We 
Amarillo AFB, Tex 


Direct Appointee 


MATS, AF Iceland 
APO 81, NY, NY 
CONAC, 2578th AB Gp 
Ellington AFB, Tex 
Direct Appointee 


Direct Appointee 


Direct Appointee 


PACAF, 6314th AB Wg 
APO 970, SF, Calif 
CONAC, 10th AF 
Selfridge AFB, Mich 
CONAC, 10th AF 
Selfridge AFB, Mich 


SAC, 305th Cmbt 
Spt Gp, Bunker 
Hill AFB, Ind 
USAFE, 81st Tac 
Ftr Wg, APO 755, 
NY, NY 

HQ COMD, 1001st 

AB Wg, Andrews 
AFB, Md 

ADC, 551st AEW&C Wg 
Otis AFB, Mass 
ADC, 414th Ftr Gp 
Oxnard AFB, Calif 
SAC, 3920th Cmbt 
Spt Gp, APO 147, 
NY, NY 

SAC, 3906th Cmbt 
Spt Gp, APO 117, 
NY, NY 

TAC, 4510th CCr 
Tng Wg, Luke AFB, 
Ariz 

ADC, 4600th AB Gp 
Ent AFB, Colo 

ADC, 327th Ftr Gp 
Truax Fld, Wisc 
SAC, 4123d Cmbt Spt 
Gp, Clinton- 
Sherman AFB, Okla 
ADC, 328th Ftr Gp 
Richards -Gebaur 
AFB, Mo 

TAC, 4500th AB Wg 
Langley AFB, Va 
ADC, Bangor ADS 
Brunswick, Maine 
ADC, lst Ftr Wg 
Selfridge AFB, Mich 
ARDC, AFFTC 
Edwards AFB, Calif 





KELSEY, Irving J 
LAREY, Bethel B 
LINDSEY, John R 


LITTLE, Robert E III 


NEWHOUSE, Peter D 
POWELL, Gene A 


ROBERTS, John E 


SALE, Thomas D Jr 


SCHIAVO, Frank L 


SCHOUWIELDER, Bart M 


SPURNEY, Frank G Jr 
SQUIRES Edward R 


STANDELL, Joseph R 


STATMORE, Kenneth T 


SUPENA, Ronald S 


TAYLOR, James G 


ASSIG NMENTS 


FROM 


TO 


FIRST LIEUTENANTS (Con 't ) 


MATS, AF Iceland 
APO 81, NY, NY 

Direct Appointee 
Direct Appointee 


CONAC, 2585th AB Sq 
Miami Intl Aprt, Fla 


Direct Appointee 
USAFE, 710lst AB Wg 
APO 332, NY, NY 

USAFE, 8lst Tac Ftr Wg 
APO 755, NY, NY 
Direct Appointee 


Direct Appointee 


Direct Appointee 


ATC, 3640th Plt Tng Wg 
Laredo AFB, Tex 

SAC, 2d Cmbt Spt Gp 
Hunter AFB, Ga 

PACAF, 6314th AB Wg 
APO 970, SF, Calif 


Direct Appointee 


SAC, 802d Cmbt Spt Gp 
Schilling AFB, Kans 
Direct Appointee 


ADC, 325th Ftr Weg 
McChord AFB, Wash 
ARDC, APGC 

Eglin AFB, Fla 
MATS, 1611th AB Gp 
McGuire AFB, NJ 
USAFE, Det 10, 
TUSLOG, APO 289, 
NY, NY 

ADC, 25th Air Div 
McChord AFB, Wash 
ARDC, AFFTC 

Edwards AFB, Calif 
TAC, 40lst Tac Ftr 
Wg, England AFB, 

La 

ADC, 325th Ftr Wg 
McChord AFB, Wash 
AAC, 5010th AB Wg 
APO 937, Seattle, 
Wash 

SAC, 9th Cmbt Spt 
Gp, Mountain Home 
AFB, Idaho 

PACAF, 6314th AB Wg 
APO 970, SF, Calif 
PACAF, 6314th AB Wg 
APO 970, SF, Calif 
ADC, 4756th Air Def 
Wg, Tyndall AFB, 
Fla 

SAC, 4090th Cmbt 
Spt Gp, Clinton 
County AFB, Ohio 
CONAC, 2500th AB Wg 
Mitchel AFB, NY 
ATC, 3535th Nav Tng 
Wg, Mather AFB, 
Calif 





ASSIGNMENTS 


FROM TO 


FIRST LIEUTENANTS (Con 't ) 


TIERNEY, John A USAFE, Det 3, 7514th ADC, 15th Ftr Gp 
Spt Gp, APO 119, NY, NY Niagara Falls Muni 
Aprt, NY 
WARD, Rodman Jr_ Direct Appointee PACAF, 6143d AB Gp 
APO 929, SF, Calif 


WICKHAM, Donald C SAC, 92d Cmbt Spt Gp SAC, 3960th Cmbt Spt 
Fairchild AFB, Wash Gp APO 334, SF, Calif 


Amemded Assignments 


REED, Bert R Jr ADC, 326th Ftr Gp SAC, 3960th Cmbt Spt Cancelled 
Paine AFB, Wash Gp APO 334, SF, Calif 


SECOND LIEUTENANTS 


AYERS, James R ADC, 507th Ftr Gp Jul 60 
Kincheloe AFB, Mich 

EYERMAN, Francis J ' ADC, 325th Ftr Gp May 60 
McChord AFB, Wash 

FRANCO, John J Jr ARDC, APGC Jul 60 
Eglin AFB, Fla. 

GABBERT, John C Hq COMD, 1095th Avn Jun 60 
Depot Gp, Bossier 
Base, La 

HALEY, William J SAC, 406lst Cmbt Spt Jul 60 
Gp Malmstrom AFB, Mont 

HANAN, Timothy A SAC, 392d Cmbt Spt Gp Jun 60 
Vandenberg AFB, Calif 

HATHAWAY, Raeburn B ATC, Lowry Tech Tng ASAP 
Cen Lowry AFB, Colo 

KOCH, Albin C MATS, 1501st AB Gp Jul 60 
Travis AFB, Calif 

McCALL, Sterling B USAFE, 317th AB Gp Jul 60 
APO 253, NY, NY 

PETTIT, John W ADC, 56th Ftr Gp Jul 60 
K. I. Sawyer AFB, Mich 

SANDHOP, John R SAC, 4228th Cmbt Spt ASAP 
Gp Columbus AFB, Miss 


Amended Assi ents 


CUNNINGHAM, Ernest D PACAF, 61434 AB Gp —- Cancelled 
APO 929, SF, Calif 
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